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An Old Pennsylvania Royal Coat-of-Arms-, 



AN OLD PENNSYLVANIA EOYAL COAT-OF-ARMS. 

BY THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. 




Recent investigation in Virginia proves that many of the 
first settlers of the Old Dominion caused their arms to be 
chiselled on their tombs or graven on their seals; but it 
remains for Pennsylvania to show the first use by an indi- 
vidual in private life in the American Plantations, so far as 
known, of coat armor marshalling the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land, and thus asserting a royal lineage nearly two gener- 
ations before the Revolution. 

That the user of these arms wae a man of importance, if 
not of wealth, and that he was actually entitled to bear upon 
his escutcheon the lions of England, quartered with the 
lilies of France, and not a mere pretender, or a person 
ignorant of heraldry, cannot be questioned. 

The use of arms in early days in the colonies was not, 
indeed, uncommon, and in many cases persons were not too 
careful or scrupulous as to their right to the arms upon 
their seals, coaches, or plate ; but to assume the Royal Arms 
at that time was a different and dangerous proceeding, and 
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few English engravers, we think, would have ventured to 
cut such a seal unless well assured of the identity of the 
applicant and the validity of his claim. 

The workmanship is of about 1640, or earlier, and it was 
but little over a century and a half before that the head of 
one of Englands greatest nobles rolled upon the block for 
a similar vanity. 

The seal under consideration is in the possession of Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, President of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and a descendant of John Bevan, whose 
arms, or a coat identical mth his, occupy the first quarter of 
the shield. 

It appears on two documents, Lease and Release, dated 
28th and 29th of December, 1727, Indentures Tripartite, 
between William Branson, of Philadelphia, merchant, Cas- 
par Wister, of Philadelphia, brass-button maker, and "Wil- 
liam Monington, of Philadelphia, merchant. The property 
conveyed was a furnace and one acre of land in Penkadoer 
Hundred, New Castle County, "upon Delaware," called 
Abbetinkton Furnace. The previous title is recited, but is 
not interesting, except so far that a number of the company 
who originally operated the furnace, including Evan Owen, 
the Councillor, were Welsh Friends. 

The deeds were drawn and executed in Philadelphia, and 
the conveyancer who drew them was, doubtless, the owner 
of the seal, or at least had it in his possession at that time. 
It is known positively that it did not belong to Branson, 
Wister, or Monington, or to the witnesses, who were Joseph 
England and William Tidmarsh. 

The seal is about one-half inch in diameter (there are 
several impressions), and evidently made by a finger ring. 
The cutting has been well done, but the impressions are not 
so clear as they might be, and the lines indicating the tincture 
of the various charges are not clearly defined. The first or 
paternal coat on the shield is three chevronells, with a label 
for difference, and the tinctures appear to be gules and 
argent. This was the paternal coat of John Bevan, of 
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Treverig, Glamorganshire, a "Welsh Quaker, who came to 
Pennsylvania in 1684, and who returned to Glamorgan- 
shire, dying upon his estate at Treverig, but whose younger 
children remained in this country and left issue. 

As John Bevan was descended from the royal line of 
England, being seventh in descent from Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry Somerset, second Earl of Worcester [Merion, 
Glenn, 169), and as one or more of Sevan's descendants 
are known to have been scriveners or conveyancers in Penn- 
sylvania, it seems reasonable to suggest that the seal was 
his. A careful study of the various other arms upon the 
shield does not indicate, if this be correct, that the royal 
line above mentioned was the one intended to be exempli- 
fied when the coats were marshalled. 

The pedigree of John Bevan shows, however, so much 
in the way of royal lineage that the theory that these arms 
were his is considerably strengthened by an examination of 
the descent of the various families from which he came. 

The second coat upon the shield is per pale a saltire en- 
grailed, countercharged, the bearings of the great house of de 
la Pole, and the third, the B.oyal Arms of England, with 
a label for difference. 

Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of George, Duke of 
Clarence, married Sir Richard Pole, K. G., and had many 
children. A son. Sir Henry Pole, was beheaded in 1539 ; 
he married Jean, daughter of George Neville, Lord Aber- 
gavenny. The next coat may be that of E'eville, gules a 
saltire argent, and the second Montacute, argent three lozenges 
in fess gules. The sixth and last coat is more doubtfal. 

All of the families above named intermarried continually, 
and left many descendants, some in high walks of life who 
aspired to the throne, and others, in more humble stations, 
who went about their life work contentedly, -with seemingly 
no ambition to pose as martyrs in a lost cause. 

From any of these, as well as from Henry of Somerset, 
through the houses of Miscin, Neath, Tredomen, or Porth- 
mal, John Bevan may have come. 
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Certain it is that the first coat marshalled with the Royal 
Arms is apparently identical with his, and unless it can be 
shown that some other person residing near Philadelphia 
in 1727 bore for his paternal coat, gules, the three chev- 
ronells argent of lestyn ap Gwrgan, Prince of Glamorgan, 
or of the Earls of Clare (or three chevrons gules), it seems 
fairly certain that the seal was that of Bevan. No such 
person is known to our genealogists. 

Be this as it may, that the Royal Arms were used by a 
settler in Pennsylvania at that early day is the most inter- 
esting fact in the records of early American heraldry, and 
it is hoped that the above notes may lead to a further in- 
vestigation of the subject. 



